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[Continued from page 94.] 


In a chapter on ‘“ Excessive and Ill-timed Studies,” Dr. 
Curtman says, he understands fully the difficulty of hitting a 
right medium in respect to the time to be devoted to study, 
and to the number and variety of studies demanded in this 
time, 

It is easy to say, shorten the time of study, that health and 
cheerfulness may not be impaired ; but, how to reconcile the 
demands on time, and its ability to meet them, is a question of 
difficult solution. ‘This much, however, is certain, that, in 
many schools, a system of unnecessary overloading, an accu- 
mulation of home lessons, and repression of all youthful gayety 
during school hours, not only reduces the health of the body, 
but also impedes the vigorous development of the mind, and 
the full and lasting impression of what is taught.” 

After noticing the loss of health, and activity, which is as 
common among the young German students as among our 
own, he comes to the system of study purstied in the scientific 
schools, which course he considers too crowded, comprising 
“a full catalogue of” every possibly useful or wsable science. 
The more shadowy the perception of the end and the*means 
of Education in these schools, the greater fear have they of 
being thought one-sided should anything important be omitted 
on the programme ; and, even when the School Directors and 
teachers are wise enough to feel that non multa sed multum 
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should be the rule, still they are urged on by the Parents, the 
village oracles, and a crowd of others, who think themselves, 
entitled to discuss school-management, because they once 
went to school themselves, and got whipped there. ‘The bad 
consequences of this excess, in quantity and variety, are in- 
creased by two circumstances ; the necessity of introducing 
Teachers of special departments, and the too early departure 
of most of the scholars from school.” 

Against this employment of special Teachers, Dr. Curtman 
has a great deal to say. ‘It originated in the accumulation of 
studies beyond the ability of any one person to teach, and it 
leads to a further accumulation, ‘ It is,’ says our author, ‘‘a 
system by which not only is good discipline much endangered, 
but also a further overloading made necessary. For, as each 
special teacher knows and sees only his specialty, he naturally 
considers that as the only important branch in the whole tree 
of knowledge, and so plagues the poor scholars with particu- 
lars, which are interesting enough to the special student, but 
quite useless in general culture.” 

As for the ‘injurious practice” of taking away the children 
too soon from school, he says, “ the Parents are quite willing 
to be spared the care and expense of another year’s schooling ; 
and, therefore, the school life is voted to have lasted long 
enough, their consciences being quieted with the determina- 
tion to make up the deficiency by private instruction. It is 
easy, however, to prove, by numberless examples, that the 
youth never makes up, either by private or public study, for 
what the boy has neglected ; and, on the contrary, that his 
limited mental property, without any fixed handmarks, soon 
becomes lost in the sensuality and vulgarity of every-day life. 
In order to check this evil insome measure, the teachers of 
the Scientific Schools endeavor to shorten theircourse as much 
as possible, and crowd together studies which ought to follow 
each other. So we see chemistry and algebra side by side with 
practice in orthography ; and the theory of German style with 
the French conjugations. And this suits the parents very 
well, for, in this way are they freed, for the greater part of the 
day, from the care of their unruly children, and they consider 
ita great advantage of the new schools, that, by the lessons to 
be learned at home, they secure a quiet house.” 

This system of prolonged hours he finds carried to a greater 
extreme in the girls’ than in the boys’ schools, “as they have 
separate lessons in [sewing and knitting,’ a branch of knowl- 
edge, by the way, which seems quite as needful for them as 
Latin and algebra, but which seems to be entirely left out of our 
own public school system, for reasons of which we are ignorant. 
Dr. Curtman thinks that the shortening of the hours of study 
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as much as possible, with the utmost attention and activity 
during the session, is all-important with young children, and 
we herein fully agree with him. “If people would only see,” 
he says, “ that every hour passed in the school room is by no 
means a gain to Knowledge and Education ; and that this 
robbery of childish pleasures, like the reckless exceeding of 
income, gets its revenge, at last, by exacting payment with 
usury; could people only see this, they would, at least, spare 
early childhood the mental strains and stimulants which ex- 
haust it.” 

“ By and by, at the Day of Judgment, these children will 
arise and demand of us their youth. Weshall then, doubtless, 
bring forward our love for them in justification, but they will 
answer: ‘ You have not loved us, but yourselves. You have 
driven us away from the freedom of our homes, not that we 
might become better and happier, but that we might not dis- 
turb you in your pleasures, or become partakers ef them with 
you. And you, Teachers, you have lured us with your school- 
toys, and frightened us, on our benches, with your school- 
goblins, that you might not be obliged to gambol with us, in- 
stead of nursing your own learned ease. You ordered us to 
be quiet, that you might be spwed trouble, and you have de- 
manded diligence of us, to make up for your own sloth.” 

“The less the teacher is able to bring to pass during his 
hours of instruction, the more he expects from the private in- 
dustry of the scholar. Nothing, however, disgusts the scholar 
more than this interdict upon all freedom and gayety, arranged 
for the convenience of the teacher. 

“ Although most teachers have abandoned the old practice 
of giving lessons to be learned and written out by way of pun- 
ishment ; still, in the new method, they have retained quite 
trials enough of the scholar’s patience, 

“‘ This comes from what is called ‘ The danger of making 
learning too easy to a generation,’ which, we are told, is de- 
void of reverence. Learning should be made more serious, it 
is said, that this spirit may be broken at the outset, &c., &c. 

‘‘ With such maxims as these our lads are made near-sighted, 
harrow-breasted, and nervous, and remain as silly and im- 
pudent as before. How, indeed, can such rules produce a 
moral improvement! ‘The children can form a shrewd guess 
that they are kept at their books in order to be out of the way 
of their parents, and that it is easier for the teacher to punish 
for lessons not learned, than to fit the scholar to learn them 
thoroughly, 


(To be continued.] 
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SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


WE wish it had occurred to us sooner to call the attention 
of our town meetings to the operation of our present laws in 
relation to School Committees, but perhaps it 1s not yet too 
Jate to arouse the towns to the increasing evils arising from 
the custom of curtailing and almost annulling the power of 
the general committee, by the appointment of a School Agent, 
or a Prudential Committee man, in each of the districts. 

No portion of our school system has caused so much com- 
plaint from the general committee, the prudential committee, 
the teacher, and the inhabitants of the district, as tais. ‘The 
committee complain, with reason, that their measures are 
counteracted by the prudential committees; these complain - 
that the general committee interfere with the districts ; the 
teacher complains that he has two masters, and it is hard to 
please them both ; while the people complain that there is a 
want of unity in the management, too much of local feeling 
in the committee of the district, and too little of interest in 
the committee of the town. 

We have never heard any good reason for continuing the 
office of Prudential Committee. Such towns as have dis- 
pensed with the office, have generally had a more efficient 
administration, and more harmonious action. Being unbiased 
by local interests, the general committee are mere likely to do 
justive to every district; inspecting all the schools, they can 
make improvements which would not occur to a local commit- 
tee ; and should any difference arise between the teacher and 
the district, the general committee, a majority of whom would 
not belong to the district, would be proper arbiters in the case. 

In Boston, we have nothing answering to the prudential 
committee man of the district. The number of Grammar 
Schools is greater than the number of districts in the large 
towns, but all their affairs are easily managed by sub-commit- 
tees of the general board. ‘There is, however, a defect in the 
Boston system, which leads to similar evils; we allude to the 
existence of two Boards, independent of each other, so far as 
the appointment of teachers, the selection of books, the regu- 
lation of studies, &c., are concerned. The committee that 
has the care of the Primary Schools, now numbering about 
one hundred and sixty-five men, are not chosen by the people, 
as the other committee is, but they fill their own vacancies, 
and annually hand in a list of their names for the nominal sanc- 
tion of the other Board. 

In the appointment of teachers, the course of study, and 
the selection of books, each committee acts without much re- 


gard to what is done by the other, and the consequence is. 
‘ 
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a want of unity or of adaptation of one grade of schools to the 
other, which, of course, diminishes the usefulness of both. 
There can be no doubt that all the schools of the city, as well 
as all those of every town, shculd be under one Board, which 
must be sufficiently numerous for vigilant inspection, or an- 
thorized to appoint an agent, who should do nothing else but 
inspect the schools, and keep the committee acquainted with 
their real condition. We are satisfied that this oflicer will ere 
long be appointed in every city and town ; for, as the number 
of schools increases, and the branches taught become less 
generally understood, the difficulty of finding competent com- 
mittee men, who can afford to give the requisite time to the 
public, is greatly increased, and the examination of teachers 
and the inspection of schools are becoming almost a farce. 
We hope that every town, which has not voted to give the 
districts into the hands of prudential committees, will refuse 
to do so, and that, before the next legislature assembles, the 
subject will be thoroughly discussed, and the public mind pre- 
pared for some improvement in the mode of supervision. 





EncuisH Cuitprenx.—Neither among the common people in 
the streets of London, nor in the country towns, did we ob- 
serve the fresh complexion and buxom air which we had been 
taught to expect. Low-life beauty seems to have been spoiled 
by factories; and, if there was rural beauty, we did not see it. 
Pretty children one sees in abundance everywhere, — and so 
nicely kept! It seems to us that nobody knows so well how 
to provide for the physical care of children as the English. 
They feed them with the simplest possible food, and are as- 
tonished when they hear that our young folks share the rich, 
heavy, high-seasoned dishes of their parents. Oatmeal por- 
ridge is considered a suitable breakfast for infant royalty itself ; 
and a simple dinner at one o’clock, the proper thing for chil- 
dren, whose parents dine sumptuously at seven. Exercise is 
considered one of the necessaries of life ; and a daily walk or 
ride (not drive) in the fresh air, the proper form of it. It 
might be superfluous to notice any thing so obvious, if it were 
not that, with us, so many persons, in good cireumstances, 
neglect this, and keep their children immured in nurseries, or 
cooped up in school-rooms, with no thought of exercise in the 
open air as a daily requisite. We wish nothing so much for 
these benighted parents, as that they should once become ac- 
guainted with the habits and principles of a well-ordered Eng- 
Jish nursery. A reform in this respect is much needed among 
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us, and we know of no people so well able to be our instruct- 
ors as the English, who have certainly brought the nursery 
system to great perfection, as respects the comfort and advan- 
tage of both parents and children. — Mrs. Kirkland’s Union 


Magazine. 





THE “BETTER DAY” OF EDUCATION. 
[HENRY BARNARD.]} 


Tne cause of true education, of the complete education of 
every human being, without regard to the accidents of birth 
or fortune, is worthy of the concentration of all our powers, 
and, if need be, of any sacrifice of time, money and labor, we 
may be called upon to make in its behalf. Ever since the 
Great Teacher condescended to dwell among men, the progress 
of this cause has been upward and onward, and its final tri- 
umph has been longed for, and prayed for, and believed in, by 
every lover of his race. And although there is much that 
is dark and despairing in the past and present condition of so- 
ciety, yet when we study the nature of education, and the 
necessity and capabilities of improvement all around us, with 
the sure word of prophecy in our hands, and with the evidence 
of what has already been accomplished, the future rises bright 
and glorious before us, and on its forehead is the morning star, 
the herald of a better day than has yet dawned on our world. 
In this sublime possibility,—nay, in the sure word of God, let 
us, in our hours of doubt and despondency, reassure our hope, 
strengthen our faith, and confirm the unconquerable will. 
The cause of education can not fail, unless all the laws which 
have heretofore governed the progress of society shall cease to 
to operate, and Christianity shall prove to be a fable and liber- 
ty adream. May we all hasten on its final triumph, by fol- 
lowing the example of the Great Teacher, in doing good 
according to our means and opportunity ; and may each strive 
to deserve, at the end of life, the epitaph of one in whose 
death mankind lost a friend, and no man got rid of an enemy. 





Brcorry. — What will God, in his justice, more surely give 
up to delusion, than the sanctimonious bigotry which erucifies 
an error and hugs asin? 'The worst of all heretics is the man 
of a loose practice. ‘The best defence of purity is, never to 
cast out of a church, never to withhold the acknowledgment 
of brotherhood, for any kind of opinion, which does not des- 
troy the confidence of character. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.”—-Dr. Bushnell. 
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AMBROSE. 





BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





One day, as poor Ambrese was secking the truth 
In his lonely walk, he saw a youth 

Resting himself in the shade of a tree; 

It had never been given him to see 

So shining a face ; and the good man thought, 
*T were pity he should not believe as he ought. 


So he sat himself by the young man’s side, 

And the state of his soul with questions tried ; 

But the heart of the stranger was burdened indeed, 
Nor received the stamp of the one true creed, 

And the spirit of Ambrose was vexed to find 

‘Such face in front of so narrew a mind. 


“ As each beholds in cloud and fire, 

The shape that fulfils his own desire, 

So each,” said the youth, “ in the Law shall find, 
The figure and feature of his mind ; 

And to each in his mercy hath God allowed 

Mlis several pillar of fire and cloud” 


The soul of Ambrose burned with zeal 

And holy wrath for the young man’s weal; 

“« Believest thou, then, most wretched youth,” 
Cried he, “a dividual essence in Truth ? 

I fear me thy heart is too cramped with sin 
To take the Lerd in his glery_in.” 


Now there bubbled beside them, where they stood, 
A fountain of waters sweet and good ; 

The youth to the streamlet’s brink drew near, 
Saying, “ Ambrose, thou maker of creeds, look here ! 
Six vases of crystal then he took 

And set them along the edge of the brook. 


“ As into these vessels the water I pour, 

There shall one hdld less, another more, 

And the water unchanged, in every case, 

Shall put on the figure of the vase ; 

0, thou, who weuld’st unity make through strife, 
€an’st thou fit this sign to the Water of Life ?” 


When Ambrose looked up, he stood alone, 

The Youth and the stream and the vases were gone, 
But he knew by a sense of humbled grace, 

STe had talked with an angel, face to face, 

And felt his heart changed inwardly, 

As he fell on his knees beneath the tree. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Ir is said, that several of these useful meetings are to be 
held this Spring, under the direction, of the new Secretary of 
the Board of Education. We hope teachers will not lose the 
opportunity which will thus be presented of acquiring instruc- 
tion, encouragement, and a spirit of virtuous emulation. It 
being an established fact, that the teachers of our District 
Schools do not, on an average, continue to teach more than 
two entire years, there is but little chance for them to acquire 
a knowledge of their business by their own experience, and of 
course the more need of their profiting by the experience of 
others. Indeed, such meetings rarely fail to benefit the 
community where they are holden, as much as the teachers, 
by exciting attention to schools, and by enlightening the peo- 
ple as to the excellencies and defects of our System of Free 
Schools, and showing them what is their duty in regard to it. 
We hope that, wherever they may be holden, the citizens will 
attend the exercises and the lectures; and we pray the Com- 
mittees to be liberal towards the teachers, encouraging them 
to attend, and allowing them ample time to do so. If the 
Committees should go farther, and actually pay the expenses 
of their teachers while at the Institutes, we believe the money 
so expended would yield a larger return than any other money 
they may be called on to expend. No town in Massachusetts. 
has yet been liberal enough to set an example in this matter. 
‘Pinch a servant, and he will pinch you,” says the proverb ; 
‘enlarge him, and he will magnify you.” 





Revigion an Essentran Evement or Greatness.—It will 
be difficult to find any thing in the English language exceed- 
ing in truthful eloquence the following passage from Daniel 
Webster’s Eulogy, upon the death of the Hon. Jeremiah 
Mason, a distinguished member of the bar in Massachusetts. 

** But, sir, political eminence and professional fame fade 
away and die with all things earthly. Nothing of this character 
is really personal worth. They remain. Whatever of excel- 
lence is wrought into the soul itself, belongs to both worlds. 
Real goodness does not attach itself merely to this life, it points 
to another world. Political or professional fame can not last 
forever, but a conscience void of offence before God and man, 
is an inheritance for eternity. Religion, therefore, is a neces- 
sary and indispensible element in any great human character. 
There is ne living without it. Religion is the tie that con- 
nects man with his Creator, and binds him to his throne. If 
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that tie be all sundered, all broken, he floats away, a worthless 
atom in the universe, its proper attractions all gone, its destiny 
thwarted, and its whole future, nothing but darkness, desola- 
tion and death. A man with no sense of religious duties is 
he whom the scripture describes, —-in such terse but terrific 
manner, as “living without God in the world.” ‘Such a 
man is out of his preper being, out of the eircle of all his 
happiness, and away, far, far away from the purposes of his 


creation. 





[Written for the Common School Journal.} 


TRUE KNOWLEDGE NOT UNFRIENDLY TO LABOR AND 
HAPPINESS. 


{Continued from page 89.] 


Tue absence of Mr. Shannon, not at dinner, for they had 
none, but at the dinner hour, filled his affectionate wife with 
the most painful apprehensions; for she knew his strength of 
feeling, and had feared much from the deep gloom which was 
settling over his mind. Her anxiety, however, was relieved 
when he returned, soon after dark, apparently more cheerful 
than when he left her in the morning. He had hardly kissed 
Lizzy, and removed his outer coat, when Lucy entered, and 
it was not many minutes before all the other children were 
seated around Lizzy’s bed, evidently more delighted than if 
they had not been separated. Each was telling another of 
the adventures of the day, when Lizzy suggested that each in 
turn should relate aloud what had happened, and then she 
could hear them all, and once telling would sutflice. 

“Come Lucy” said Mr. Shannon, “let us hear your story 
first, for you are the oldest. What success had you at the. 
parson’s ?” ; 

“T rang the bell, and was admitted, as usual,” said Lucy. 
‘When Mrs. Parnel appeared, I asked her if it was true that 
she wished to hire a domestic. She answered affirmatively, 
and I asked what work would be expected. “ Lvery thing” 
said she, “but washing; I have a girl who can do that. but 
she can do nothing else well.” ‘“ What wages do you propose 
to give? madam.” “I would give two dollars for a good 
American girl,” said she, ‘‘ but why do you ask the question ? 
do you know of any good girl?” ‘I do,” said I, “and am 
authorized to engage the place for one.” “ Who is she?” 
“The daughter of a gentleman, who has been suddenly redu- 
ced to poverty.” «Daughters of gentlemen make poor ser- 
vants,” said she, “ but if you know her, and will answer for 
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her character, I will try her, for I have became desperate.” 
‘¢T think so well of her,” said I, ‘that, rather than she should 
lose the place, I will do her work for a few days, till she can 
come and take the place; you know I can well be spared at 
home now.” “Do you mean what you say?” said Mrs. Par- 
nell. ‘I do,” said I, ‘I should like a little active exercise.” 
‘| shall take it as a great favor,” said she, “ though I should 
be afraid to impose such duties upon you, as you seem willing 
to impose upon yourself.” I took off my things, without fur- 
ther ceremony, went over the house with Mrs. P., and soon 
found myself at work. Every room was itt confusion, for, you 
know, Mrs. P. is no housewife ; but, with the aid of the other 
girl, | wrought such a change before sunset, that, when I was 
preparing to come home, Mrs. P. said, “ O, if I could only get 
a girl that knew how to work as you do, one that had some 
system in her labor, I would give her any wages!” “TI told 
her that, if she liked my work, I should have no objection to 
living with her, for I must earn a living in some way. So, the 
amount of it is, that I have engaged to return at two dollars a 
week, with the privilege of sitting in the parlor, whenever I 
prefer to do so. Thus, you see, father, our rent is provided 
for.” “ Did Mr. P. treat you kindly?” asked Mr. Shannon.” 
* Quite so,” said Lucy, “and just before I left, an occurrence 
took place which brought me at once into favor, and seems to 
prove that a decent education, after all, is of no disadvantage 
to aservant. Mr. P. is to deliver a lecture before the Lyceum 
this evening, and desiring to know the true reading of some 
lines that he wished to quote, he came to ask his wife if she 
recollected them. She did not, and I very humbly suggested 
where they might be found in Spenser. He brought the 
volume, aud [ soon found them for him. He then invited me 
into his study, and told me to use his library as if it were my 
own. So, you see, father, if he had no heart for your wants, 
he has a head, which may be made subservient to mine. But 
Josephine, now let us hear how you succeeded.” 

“T went with Jane to the Intelligence Office,” said Jose- 
phine, and we could hardly make the keeper believe that we 
wanted places and not domestics. When he was satisfied that 
we were in earnest, he gave us chairs, and treated us more 
civilly than he did a dozen others who were waiting for places 
and sitting in a row ona long bench. Presently a lady came 
in, and, after a few words with the keeper, I was called and 
introduced to her as a young woman wanting a place. ‘ Where 
did you live last?” said she, in quite a business way. “At 
home, madam,” said I. “ At home! have you never lived 
out?” “No, madam.” “So much the better, you are not so 
full of mischief, then. What work do you expect todo? Can 
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you cook? Can you wash and iron?” “TI know how to per- 
form all these operations, said I, but I shall need some practice 
before [ shall become expert.” “ Expert!’ said she, “ expert, 
where did you get that word? What education have you 
had:” ‘A good one, madam, I trust.” ‘'Then what are 
you going to live out for? Learned servants are apt to be 
good for nothing; the dictionary and the wash tub assort 
like oil and water, it is said.” “ They shall not antagonize,” 
said I, “if you will try me.” “ What wages do you expect ?” 
“What I may deserve,” said I humbly. “I hope to make 
myself so useful as to deserve the highest wages, but I am 
willing for you to try me at the lowest.”’ In short, she agreed 
to try me a week at a dollar, and I went home with her. She 
proved to be the wife of a master-builder, who, when I enter- 
ed, was making out a long account at a desk in one corner of 
the room. ‘ Wife,’ said he, as we entered, “I have wasted 
two days upon this account, and cannot reconcile it. I would 
give half I am worth to know a little of bookeeping. I am 
satisfied that there is an error of at least fifty dollars against 
me, but I cannot see where it is. I wish this girl was a clerk 
instead of a cook.” 

‘ Perhaps, sir, said I, I can be of service to you in both ca- 
pacities. May I look at the account?” ‘“ Lookatit? Yes,” 
said he, “and if you find where the error is, l’ll give you a five 
dollar bill and a new gown into the bargain.” The items of 
the account were numerous, for it related to building opera- 
tions of some magnitude. I examined the debit and credit, 
but allseemed fair except certain balances, anda few questions 
soon satisfied me that one credit had been repeated in them. 
The error was soon made evident, and the man, to my sur- 
prise, took out the reward, and insisted upon my receiving it. 
He then questioned me about my education, and finally agreed 
to employ me to’keep his accounts. Another girl is to be hired 
to do the cooking and washing, and Iam to be paid two dollars 
a week for being bookkeeper and maid of all the easy work. So 
that bookkeeping, which I thought useless at school, is to be 
the making of me, for aught Isee. But, here, mother, is the 
five dollar bill, the voucher of my account. Now, Jane, tell us 
your story.” 

“T sat waiting for a call,” said Jane, “some time after 
Josephine left, for, though several ladies came, and several of 
the girls in waiting went off with them, the keeper did not 
call me. At last, when a well-dressed lady came, he beckon- 
ed to me, and introduced me in terms, which were very kind, 
and which indicated, as I thought, some acquaintance with my 
family. The lady was in want of a sort of governess for her 
children, and he recommended me, because I had been so well 
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educated and so well brought up myself, that I knew how to 
manage children.” ‘You must give her good wages,” said 
he, ‘and if she disappoiits you, I will be accountable.” “ You 
hear what he says, miss; do you authorize him to say so?” 
‘¢T know not on what authority he speaks,” said I; “ but I 
hope he does not overrate my intention, if he does my abili- 
ty.” “I have no personal acquaintance with the young lady,” 
said the keeper, “ but my little daughter, who was here just 
now, told me that she was once her Sunday school teacher, 
and she loved her dearly. The young lady’s manners, and 
those of her sister, who is just gone out,”’ added he, “taught 
me the rest.” “Ihe amount of it is, that I am engaged as 
governess to three children, and as a sort of companion to the 
mother, who is a widow. 'The terms were to be two dollars 
a week, but when she discovered that I could play and sing 
well enough to teach such children, she voluntarily offered to 
give me extra pay for this accomplishment. I shall, in this 
way, be able to keep alive what little knowledge I have, and 
was likely to lose when we had to part with our piano. 0, 
dear, what a lucky thing it is that I used to be a monitor, 
sometimes, at school!” 

“Come, Anna,” said Mrs. Shannon, “it is your turn now.” 
““T went directly to the great hotel,” said Anna, ‘ and saw the 
landlord. When I asked him if he had occasion for another 
domestic, he said, no, but he wanted a wife or a housekeeper, 
to look after his domestics.”’ ‘I have tried several housekeep- 
ers,” said he, “but they have all failed, and I am desparate. 
Have you ever lived out?” said he. ‘ Never, sir.” ‘‘ Have 
you ever kept house?” “ Never.” “ What sort of situation 
do you expect, then?” I care not,” said I, “so it be one that 
I can fill honorably.” “ Who are you?” “ The daughter of 
a gentleman, who has been unfortunate, but who has been 
faithful to his children, if not successful in business.” “ Could 
you head the table at the Ladies’ Ordinary, do you think?” 
‘“‘T have been accustomed to good society, and I have a moth- 
er capable of advising and directing me in all difficult mat- 
ters.” “IT want a lady,” said he, “of good manners and good 
education ; one capable of directing servants, and old enough 
to command respect. You seem to have all the qualifications 
but age ; how will you acquire that?” “It will come in 
time, without much effort on my part.” ‘“ How old are you?” 
said he. ‘Tow old do you wish me to be?” ‘ 'T'wenty five 
at least.” ‘I will try to be twenty-five, then. I shall soon 
be that, if I am pleasantly employed.” ‘Come,’ said he, 
‘aughingly, “the bell will ring for dinner in a few minutes; 
you may go with me and inspect the tables, and, if you please, 
you may give us a specimen of your quality at the head of 
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them.” “TI followed him to the dining-hall, and, by good 
luck, suggested some improvements in the arrangement of the 
dishes. ‘The landlord then led me to the housekeeper’s seat 
at the table, where, you may be assured, I presided with be- 
coming grace, for I am duly installed in ‘office, at a salary of 
three hundred dollars for the first year.” 

“ Providence has certainly been kind to us,” said Mr. 
Shannon. “ The dark night has brought out bright stars, 
and mine is not the least brilliant among ‘them. When I left 
the house this forenoon, I was a desperate man, goaded to 
despair by the destitution of my family, and indignant at the 
indifference with which the world looked on. I determined 
to imitate your example, my girls, and engage in any employ- 
ment that offered, however mean. As I passed a fruit store, 
a thought struck me, which I immediately reduced to action. 
J entered, and told the fruit-dealer that I wished to try an ex- 
periment, and if he would trust me with a basket of oranges, 
I would sell them for him. My respectable appearance _pro- 
bably led him to think I was about to engage in some frolic, 
and he filled quite a large basket for me. Promising to return 
in two hours, [ took it on my arm, and proceeded directly to 
the counting-room of a merchant and bank director, who had 
refused the day before to assist me. He was in conversation 
with two other merchants, with whom I had once been on 
equal and intimate terms. Will you buy some of my oranges, 
gentlemen, said I, they are sweet and cheap?” «“ What do 
you mean? Mr. Shannon,” said one of the gentlemen ; “‘ you 
have not turned pedlar, have you?” “ Having found it im- 
possible to get any higher employment,” said I, “‘ I have been 
reduced to this. Is it not an honest calling?” ‘Are you in 
earnest?” said another of the gentlemen. ‘I never was more 
so, said I; you will bear me witness, that I have tried in vain 
to get other employment, But I must not spend my time in 
talking,—will you buy, gentlemen, or not? for | must be mov- 
ing.” ‘ What will you take for your load?” said the gentle- 
man, who had not before spoken. ‘It is worth two dollars, 
said I, at retail, but you may have the whole lot at a dollar 
and three quarters.” ‘I will take it,” said he, ‘ but as I have 
no change, I must trouble you with my check for the amount.” 
He filled a check, and said, ‘There, Crombie & Miller, you 
must buy a basket too ; here’s a blank check for each of you.” 
“They did as he proposed, and he folded up the three and 
gave them to me. ‘The basket was emptied on the spot, and 
I set off to fill it again for each of the others. On my way 
to the fruit-dealer’s, I called at the bank with the checks, and 
the teller counted me out three thousand dollars! I told him 
he had made a great mistake. He looked at the checks, again 
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and, declaring that each was good for a thousand dollars, he 
turned away to wait upon another customer. I saw through 
the whole at once. A motive, which I care not to analyze, 
had induced the three princely merchants to furnish me with 
the means which one of them had previously refused. I in- 
tended only to shame him, but he had fairly out-manceuvred 
me, and after calling at the fruiterer’s, paying for the basket, 
and ordering two others to be sent as I directed, I came home, 
undecided what course it was expedient to pursue. What shall 
I do, my children, let me have your advice ?” 

‘“[ would return every cent of it,” said Lucy, “and show 
my independence,” ‘So would I,” said Anna, “and starve 
before I'd take it.’ “They only gave it from pride,” said Jo- 
sephine, ‘your stooping so low mortified them.’ ‘ Perhaps 
they expect it to be repaid,” said Jane. ‘Don’t you think so, 
Lizzy?’ “No,” said the sick child, “I think they were 
sorry that father had been refused. When one repents he has 
a right to expect forgiveness. I would use the money, father, 
and repay it, if | was ever able, to them or to some suffering 
fellow creature.” “ That is my view of the matter,” said 
Mrs. Shannon. ‘And mine, too,” said her husband. ‘ The 
similarity of the three checks proves that it was not a mis- 
take. It was evidently a purchase, and a payment, and not a 
loan. If Il take the money I make three friends, if I refuse it, 
I may lose three. I have no right to attribute a good act toa 
bad motive. I shall at once acknowledge the favor with grat- 
itude. And, girls, you may all go and get released from your 
places.” ‘‘ [ should prefer,” said Anna, ‘to keep my place a 
little while, at least, to see what I can do.” ‘“ And I, too,” 
said Lucy, ‘Tam engaged for a trial week.” “ Father,” said 
Jane, “why can you not keep the whole matter a secret, and 
let us see what it is to earn our own living.” ‘ What was 
hard necessity will be a good frolic now,’ said Josephine, 
‘‘and [ propose that we shall all keep our places, and come 
home every other Sabbath, for this, I believe, is a servant’s 
privilege, to tell our experience.” This plan was agreed on, 
and continued until all were satisfied that knowledge unfits for 
labor only when it is united with pride or affectation, and that 
it is unfavorable to happiness only when it is perverted or 
worthless. 





“Great is he who enjoys earthenware as if it were plate ; 
and not less great is the man to whom all plate is no more than 
earthenware.” 


A little wealth will suffice us to live well, and less to die hap- 
pily. 
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INGENUITY. 


No faculty of a teacher is more useful and important than 
Ingenuity or Invention. ‘The proper exercise of this will give 
interest to every exercise, and often prevent the necessity of 
severe discipline. We have not seen a better example of the 
successful use of this faculty than in the following sketch, 
which appeared first in the Excelsior. 

‘‘] had aride on the South Shore Railroad to Cohasset, and 
a young friend of mine, who teaches in that region, to show 
how much more effectual sympathy is than the rod,in governing 
aschool, related the following incident. ‘The other day, about 
twenty of the scholars were taken with a sudden and severe 
fit of coughing. Itewas one of those contagious coughs pe- 
culiar to schools, and to conventions with a dull speaker on the 
stand. Instead of using harsh measures to stop the noise, he 

called the afflicted ones from their seats, alluded to the danger 

of sitting in a stooping posture with such a serious cough ¢ on 
their lungs, and then advised them to stand erect on the floor an 
hour or so. At the time of recess, he thought it would not 
answer for them to go out and play in the cold, while in such 
a dangerous condition, for by increasing their influenza they 
might lose their lives. His tender-heartedness was too much 
for them ; they all came in, the afternoon, completely cured.” 

Once, when the recitations of the numerous classes in our 
own school were interrupted by the bawling of a wilful cry- 
baby, who had not been punished, but who was displeased, at 
something, and determined to take revenge by disturbing the 
school, we suddenly sounded the whistle, which always pro- 
duced a death-like silence. Hearing her own voice, the wilful 
creature instantly stopped. ‘ Who was that singing?” said I. 
Some monitor replied “ Miss B.” ‘* Do not stop,” said I, “ but, 
now the school is still, go on with the tune, and let us have a 
chance to enjoy it.” Not a sound more could we get, and I 
directed the classes to go on with their recitations. The 
scholar never annoyed us again in that manner. 





Tue Board of Education in Syracuse, New York, have 
adopted a resolution, that no man whi uses tobacco, or alco- 
holic drinks, shall be employed as a teacher, and the common 
council have formally re‘ified it. 


Ir is notorious that the habit of defending truth and false- 
hood indifferently, does tend to beget an obtuseness regarding 
their distinctions, which injures the intellect, and unfits it for 
the general purposes of reasoning. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS, &e. 


Cutter’s Puysio.tocy anp Series or ANnatromicaL Piatss, 
—The new edition of this popular book has been adapted to 
this beautiful series of Large Drawings, so that the two form 
the most complete apparatus that has yet been prepared for 
teaching Physiology in our schools. What a pity that the 
State does not at once place such means in the hands of every 
publié teacher, and not leave the matter in the hands of 
towns, who know net the importance of the subject, or in the 
hands of committees, who, knowing the importance, are gene- 
rally powerless, because the public purse is not in their hands, 
L. N. Ide, 138 1-2 Washington street, is the Agent. 

Srevens’s Diagram or tHe Sovar System. — This new 
piece of apparatus has the two greatest requisites, simplicity and 
cheapness. ‘The concentric orbits of the planets are cut into 
365 degrees ; to each planet is attached a pin, and by the aid 
of a book, which accompanies the chart, the place of each 
planet for the day is found, and the position of the heavenly 
bodies among the stars distinctly shown. ‘The whole expense 
isonly about halfadollar. Mr. Ide is the Agent. 

JeRUSALEM BEFORE ITs Destruction.—A beautiful Engrav- 
ing, made from a Daguerrestype of Brunctti’s famous Model of 
the Holy City, has been sent to us, and we cheerfully notice it 
because we believe the teachers of common schoois, and espe- 
cially those of Sunday Schools, may make it the text for many 
an interesting lesson in History and Geography, for there will 
be all the differertce between imagining a place and actually 
seeing it. The plate is accompanied with a descriptive pam- 
phlet, and is for sale, we believe, at Bufford & Co’s Litho- 
graphic Rooms. 

Fow.e’s Ouriine Mars.—Teachers and Committees must 
not forget that these eight Maps, on cloth, beautifully colored, 
sell at only Four DoLvars the set. 


Tracners’ Acency.—School Committees in search of good 
teachers may always hear of them by applying at this office. 
No charge is made to Committees. 

Normat Scuoors.—Information in regard to these schools 
may be obtained at this office. The new term at Westfield 
commences on the 4th, and that at West Newton on the 11th 
of April. 





i All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for the 
fiditor, should hereafter be addressed to Wm. B. Fowle, Boston. 





[Tux Common Scnoon Journar will be regalarly published, semi-monthly, 
by Witttam B. Fowrr, No. 1385 Washington-street, up stairs, (opposite Schoel- 
street, Boston. Price, One Dollar a year, payable in advance.] * 





